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CC] NATIONAL REPORT 
Truman Sets Up New FEPC 


President Truman issued an executive order 
setting up a new fair employment practices com- 
mittee. Designed to prevent job discrimination by 
firms with an estimated $40 billion in defense con- 
tracts, the new FEPC of 11 men will probe employ- 
ment bias but have no power to enforce its recom- 
mendations. 

Five members of the new FEPC will represent 
government departments while the other six will be 
named by the President. Senate approval will not be 
needed for these appointees. 

The new FEPC body will be called the Committee 
of Government Contract Compliance. In announcing 
the new group, Truman admitted it was “narrower” 
and had less power than the FEPC of World War II. 


Background. Previous efforts of the Fair Deal to have a 
FEPC law approved in Congress have been defeated by 
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filibuster threats by Dixiecrats. In creating the new boa 
by executive order, the President detours these thre 
although Dixiecrats blasted the new FEPC as governm 
by decree. Some insisted its creation is a positive si 
Truman will run again. 







Projection. The new FEPC will have virtually no pow 
except to make recommendations to the President, w 
can only threaten cancellation of a defense contract t 
force firms to abide by clauses forbidding racial bars 
defense jobs. One of the first violators the new FEPC- 
which will probably be known as the CGCC—will go afte th 
are contractors at the huge new hydrogen bomb projec f 
at Savannah River in South Carolina, where job discrimi T 
nation is openly admitted. 
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WHY DEMOCRATS HA 


Monday morning blues is a com- 
mon ailment of Democratic Party 
leaders these days. Reason: One of 
these Mondays, the traditional day 
for the Supreme Court to hand 
down decisions, a ruling will be 
made on one of the most explosive 
political issues of our times—racial 
segregation in the South’s public 
P42 schools. 

President Truman The Supreme Court verdict wil 
dramatize as no other news event the growing split in 
Democratic ranks personified on one hand by President 
Truman and on the other by South Carolina’s Gov. Jame i 
F. Byrnes. If the verdict goes against the South, it wil 

bring secession talk—this time from the Democratic ranks 
—to a new fever pitch. At stake may be the 1952 election 

Actually the Supreme Court fight revolves around al 
issue which the highest tribunal has been ducking for 
years—can Jim Crow ever be equal as the South claims? 
The separate-but-equal issue in this particular case in-§ 
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ew boariCall for National Guard in Miami Bombings 
e threaif Calling out the National Guard was demanded by 
itive 4 Sheriff Jack Henderson after the latest in a series of 

bombings of a private Negro housing project in 

Miami. The sheriff’s plea to Gov. Fuller Warren, who 
one a sent the National Guard head to investigate, came 
ntract after three explosions rocked the Carver Village 
1 bars of project and another blast hit a Jewish synagogue. 
) FEPC-§ The blasts brought out an angry crowd of more 


Red than 500 Negro residents, who demanded protection 
iecrail from Miami police. 


Fire inspector Tom Winston said that 20 to 25 
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MONDAY MORNING BLUES 


sa com Yolves schools in South Carolina 
ic Partyg but will affect schools in 17 states 
: One off Where separate facilities are main- 
onal dayf tained for Negroes. Byrnes has 
to hand} threatened to close all schools if the 
court rules against Jim Crow. 

The decision—if it finally admits 
that equal but separate facilities 
s publicf 4 impossible—will have a pro- 
found effect on every other facet of 
lict wil§ the Dixie way of life. Governor Byrnes 
split in Politically the Supreme Court decision is perhaps the 
resident! Most important since the Dred Scott case. Because of 
y. Jame§ that, the high court may again straddle the fence as it 
1, it wilh has in several recent school cases. But one of these Mon- 
ic ranksf Gays, the jurists will finally have to face up to the issue 
election 8nd decide once and for all whether equality can be seg- 
und anf Tegated. 
sing for Little wonder that the Democratic Party, with trouble 
claims)} enough with deep freezes and minks is frightened—and 
case in-| Most of all on Monday morning. 
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sticks of dynamite with a long-burning fuse were 
placed inside the eight-unit Carver Village apart- 
ment house, part of a private development which is 
separated from a white housing project by a con- 
crete wall. Hearing the explosion which shook 
buildings for miles around, an angry mob of 500 
Negroes rushed to the area, forcing officers to give up 
two Negroes whom they had arrested. 

“One spark would have set off an explosion in that 
mob,” said Police Sgt. H. V. Willis. “There might 
have been bloodshed.” Gov. Warren ordered National 
Guard troops to stand by in case of further violence. 

Background: In a previous bombing, two 16-unit dwell- 
ings in the Carver Homes development were leveled. 
Sixty-nine days ago, vandals wrecked an apartment 
building in the neighborhood which whites formerly occu- 
pied. Total damage was estimated at $20,000. Mrs. Chelsie 
Senerchia, wife of the Miami mayor, said she had received 
two threatening telephone calls in the last week, saying: 
“If we didn’t get the Negroes out of Carver Village within 
a month, it would be bombed to pieces.” 

Projection: Although the project is privately rather 
than Federally financed, the FBI will probably investigate 
the bombings as a violation of civil rights statutes. Mean- 
while, angry Negro residents will seek gun permits and 


deputization to patrol the area but will be turned down. 4 


Negroes Challenge Gambling Tax Law 

The U.S. Government won the first skirmish with 
gamblers seeking to nullify the new gambling tax 
law. <A special three-judge panel in Washington 
ruled: gamblers cannot seek federal court protection 
in attempting to avoid paying the new $50 tax on 
their business; declared the tax law “appears to be 


constitutional.” In any event, they held, U.S. courts 
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will not help in the “protection of illegal enter- 
prises.” 

First test of the tax law was made by a Wash- 
ington newsstand vendor, Hayes L. Combs, a Negro, 
who claimed the law invalid because it “tends to dis- 
criminate” against one group and lay them open to 
prosecution. But the court, thinking otherwise, 
said: “Few things are clearer than that one who 
comes seeking protection for conduct that he con- 
cedes to be criminal has unclean hands... . .” 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, new developments 
showed: 1) that a move was underway among South 
Side gamblers to operate policy wheels in open de- 
fiance of the police when eight Negroes bought fed- 
eral stamps after signing affidavits in which they 
said they planned to work as “runners”; 2) that 
among the 14 who have already bought stamps in 
that city, the majority are Negroes. 

Two were jailed after purchasing the stamps. One, 
Mrs. Ruth McCord, 34, mother of seven, claimed she 
was unaware that working as a numbers runner was 
illegal. She was held without charge. 

Projection: Gamblers, 
once they recover from the 
current stage of jitters, will 
push a test case to the Su- 
preme Court. Seeking to 
come into court with “clean 
hands,” a group of attor- 
neys for the gamblers are 
planning to challenge the 


law in Nevada where gam- 
bling is legal. 
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NEGRO ENGINEER RELATES 


From his cot in the Jim Crow colored ward of the 
Charleston, S.C., Roper Hospital, the lone survivor of a 
yacht shipwreck that cost eight lives, told JET how he 
managed to survive five days in a waterless open boat. The 
Virgin Islands engineer, Gustave Emanuel Frazier, al- 
most went mad drifting in stormy seas after the 90-foot 
diesel yacht Amphitrite sank. He watched as one by one 
others of the yacht’s company died of thirst and exposure. 

“I pleaded with them not to drink sea water, but 
they insisted and died. I called five ships that were 
passing, but they could not hear,” Frazier told JET. 

His throat still parched and raw from four horrible days 
at sea, Frazier related this story: 

The Amphitrite had put out from Moorehead City, N.C. 
en route to the Virgin Islands where Samuel A. Luttrell 
2d, owner of the ship, was taking his wife, Kathleen and 
their 14-year-old son, Samuel 3d. A few hours out of port, 
the yacht began leaking at her seams. It was decided to 
abandon the ship. The three Luttrells, Frazier, the navi- 
gator and four other crew members took to the lifeboat. 
In the confusion they neglected to provision the craft. 

After being buffeted by high seas, they decided to re- 
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Stork Club Cleared of Bias Charge 


The Stork Club, swank New York supper club, was 
cleared of charges that it discriminated against actress 
Josephine Baker. Police Commissioner George P. Monag- 
han, after investigating the two-month-old incident, 
said: “The facts do not substantiate any such charge. 
There is no basis for further action by this department.” 
NAACP counsel Thurgood Marshall, however, called the 
police report “a complete and shameless whitewash of 
the well-known discriminatory policies of the Stork Club.” 
The case arose after Miss Baker complained that she and 
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GRIM STORY OF SHIPWRECK 


turn to the Amphitrite for provisions, but were unable to 
reach the ship. Then followed five days of torture on the 
Atlantic—but almost within sight of land. 

After two days of undergoing raging thirst as the boat 
bobbed southward, the occupants began getting delirious, 
Frazier said. 

“That night, four of the crew drank salt water from 
the bottom of the boat as they were bailing it out. I 
drank a little myself. After a while, everybody sank 
into a tired sleep. 

“The four men who drank the most water were dead 
the next morning. We kept their bodies aboard for a 
day or so but then threw them over the side.” 

The next night the navigator jumped overboard with- 
out warning and sank in the depths. 

Luttrell and his wife then died. Their son collapsed 
across his mother’s body. He was still alive when the navy 
minesweeper Token came across the death boat. A few 
minutes after he was lifted aboard, young Luttrell died. 

Frazier’s condition is still critical, but he is expected to 
recover. He is on a liquid diet, can drink only tiny 
amounts of water because his throat is injured. 
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a group of white friends were kept waiting for more than 


an hour before being served, although other guests who 
arrived after them were given prompt attention. 


- Durham Promotes Policemen 


Durham, the first city in North Carolina, to promote a 
Negro to police officer’s rank and employ Negro detectives, 
elevated a force veteran, J. B. Samuels, to the rank of 
second lieutenant. At the same time, two former patrol- 
men, Frank McCrea and C. L. Cox, were promoted to de- 





r tective rank. 











Bias Banned in Emergency Housing 

Discrimination against eligible defense workers and 
servicemen in defense housing because of race, color, creed 
or origin is specifically prohibited under a new policy or- 
der issued by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


New Attempt Made for Fair Trial In Groveland Case 

Court action in the Groveland case, interrupted when 
Sheriff Willis McCall of Lake County, Fla., killed Samuel 
Shepherd, one of the defendants, and critically wounded 
Walter Irvin, the other, has resumed. The NAACP is mov- 
ing for a shift of location of Irvin’s second trial on the 
ground that passion and prejudice in the community is 
even more severe now than at the time of the original 
trial. The youth was convicted in 1949 of raping a white 
Florida housewife. The U. S. Supreme Court reversed the 
decision. _The NAACP holds that the publicity given the 
case since the shootings of the defendants will jeopardize 
his chances for a fair trial in Lake County. Meanwhile, 
in Daytona Beach, Fla., NAACP Secretary Walter White 
said the shootings, which drew world-wide criticism, are 
“as valuable to Joe Stalin as would have been five or six 
divisions of well-armed, well-trained, and well-equipped 
troops.” 


New Orleans Rejects Anti-Segregation Petition 

The New Orleans school board rejected a NAACP peti- 
tion asking that segregation in the city public schools be 
abolished. Board members said that to depart from the 
traditional custom might prove to be “illegal.” Attorney 
A. P. Tureaud, NAACP counsel, indicated that he would 
seek federal court action. 


Man, 81, Dies In Home of Aged 

Andrew Blair, 81 years old and partly paralyzed, died in 
a fire at Dyer County Farm for the Aged in Dyersburg, 
Tenn. He was trapped in flames that swept through the 
four-room building which housed Negro inmates. Honey- 
moon Hampton, 81, only other occupant of the building, 
was pulled to safety by D. R. Reasons, manager of the 
farm. 
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Taft Opposes Abolition Of Jim Crow Schools 

Senator Robert A. Taft, 
who aspires to the Re- 
publican presidential nom- 
ination, told 1500 North 
Carolina College Negro 
students: “I do not believe 
the federal government 
should require the abolition 
of separate schools in the 
South.” He said he agrees 
with Supreme Court deci- 
sions which permit Negroes 
to attend southern grad- 
uate schools, but contends 
there are issues more im- 
portant to Negro progress 
than segregation in public 
schools. More important, 
he said, are Federal provisions for good schools so chil- 
dren can get a good education in either “separate or com- 
bined schools.” Senator Taft also said: 1) he is opposed 
to a compulsory FEPC, but favors a voluntary law; 2) 
Negroes need more protection in northern industry than 
they do in the South. 


Demand More Federal Judiciary Posts For Negroes 

The Federal administration is guilty of a “serious mani- 
festation of racial discrimination” by not considering 
Negroes for federal judiciary posts, the NAACP asserted 
in a resolution passed by its board of directors. 


Students Challenge Virginia School Jim Crow 

Fifty Negro students in Virginia challenged the legality 
of a section of the state constitution which makes it un- 
lawful for white and Negro children to attend the same 
school. The students and 46 parents of children at the 
Hoffman-Boston school in Arlington asked the Federal 
Court to establish a three-man court to rule on the con- 
stitutionality of the provision. 


“Sen. Taft and Edgar Brown 











South Africa Blocks Negroes at U.N. 

The South African government refused to issue travel 
permits to Negro spokesmen who had been invited to the 
United Nations in Paris, and thereby prevented them from 
telling the world peace body about the Union’s anti- 
Negro laws. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche invited Hosea Kutako, 
84-year-old patriarch to the U. N. meeting in Paris. Money 
for air passage for two other Africans was posted in New 
York by the Episcopal Church, but none of the South 
African Negro leaders can leave the country without travel 
authorizations from the government. 


U. S. Trained African Wins Nigerian Elections 

In the first general election held under the new Nigerian 
constitution, Dr. Nmadi Azikiwe, U. S.-trained Nigerian 
leader, and his National Council of Nigeria and the Cam- 
eroons, were swept into office. The new constitution ex- 
tends the right of suffrage to more Africans than had been 
included on voting lists before. Azikiwe, a Lincoln Uni- 
versity graduate, was opposed by an English-educated 
lawyer, who also had the tacit support of the British. 


Dr. Bunche Proposed For New Palestine Post 

A former U. S. Ambassador to 
Israel, James G. McDonald, has 
suggested that Dr. Ralph Bunche be 
sent to replace the present three- 
man Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission. Speaking at a New York 
dinner in his honor, he pointed out 
that the commission had failed to 
make lasting peace between Israel 
and the Arab states, and said: 
“Only through the resumption of 
Dr. Bunche’s efforts will there be 
hope of breaking the prolonged 
deadlock between Tel Aviv and at 
least some of the Arab capitals.” Ralph Bunche 











Jamaica Education Minister Arrested 

Charging that he had defrauded Jamaican farm work- 
ers by promising to obtain tickets to the U. S., Kingston 
police arrested Educational Minister Joseph Malcolm. The 
educator allegedly took money from farm laborers and 
promised to get them passage to and jobs in America. Sev- 
eral farm laborers were mulcted out of their money for 
trips and jobs that never materialized. 


Second Oil Well For Ethiopia 

The Sinclair Oil Company will sink its second well in 
Ethiopia. Sinclair is recruiting a drilling crew in the 
U. S. and expects to start bringing in oil next year. 


West Africa’s First Ring Fatality: Battling Roberts, 22, 
never regained consciousness after being knocked out by 
Blackie Power in a Nigerian middleweight championship 
bout. He was later taken to a Lagos hospital where he 
died. It was West Africa’s first boxing fatality. 
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"WITH WHITE SLAVES 


Freed men of Devil’s Pabnend become slave labor on iaae-eieadll 
farms in French Guiana. 





For nearly 100 years, Negro owners of white slaves on 
Royale Island, located off the west coast of South America, 
have gotten fat on the cheap labor of their white slaves, 
who unwillingly toil on steaming jungle farms, in planta- 
tion homes and in small shops. All the white slaves are 
former prisoners at the French penal colony on Devil’s 
Island, of which Royale Island was once a principal 
bastion. 

Traditionally, prisoners released from servitude at 
Devil’s Island were free to find work on the outside, but 
they were not permitted to return to France. Unable to 
find work, they are forced to turn to Negro farmers in 
French Guiana for work—but usually it is work without 
pay. All they get is a place to live and three scroungy 
meals a day. For all practical purposes they live as slaves. 

The life of these white slaves of Negroes is told in a 
new book, Isle of the Damned, by George John Seaton, 
who himself was such a slave. He had two Negro masters. 
His first was “an oily black, squat French Negro” named 
Belone and his plump wife. When Seaton was released 
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Released prisoners like these above were forced into slavery on 
French Guiana farms because of passport difficulties. They 
were permanently exiled from France. 
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Idle Negroes, depending on prisoner 
labor, spend leisure in “coffee hour.” 





Typical Devil’s Island “slave” lives 


in crude, loosely boarded hut. 


from Devil’s Island, 
he went to work for 
farmer Belone who 
agreed to pay him $2 
a month, Seaton re- 
lates, but he never 
was paid anything. 
When Seaton asked 
for his pay, Belone 
gave him an alterna- 
tive: continue to work 
for nothing or be re- 
turned to prison as a 
man who would not 
work. Seaton worked 
for nothing. 

“My tasks at M. 
Belone’s were simple,” 
Seaton says. “After 
working all morning 
on the master’s farm, 
I had to clean the 
house, empty the 
latrine bucket and 
assist M. Belone in 
other tasks that had 
to be done.” Ruptured 
while doing extremely. 
heavy farm labor, 
Seaton first sneaked 
off to a hospital and 
then to his freedom. 

The illegitimate 
son of a titled Eng- 
lish woman, Seaton 
was arrested in 1926 
and sentenced to 
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Devil’s Island as a habitual 
thief. Although he is no 
longer a slave, he lives in 
British Guiana and cannot 
return to either England or 
France. Other whites are 
still being held in slavery 
by Negroes of Royale 
Island, he says. 

M. Belone was one of 
two Negro slaveholders for 
which Seaton worked. He 
served the other, his “pretty 
wife, and their 14-year-old 
leper son” whose face, 
Seaton says, had rotted 
away and whose arms were 
falling off. His tasks for 
this master included carry- 
ing “slops,” feeding pigs, 
and cleaning the leper boy, 
who was unable to attend 
to himself. On_ tropical 
afternoons when the mas- 
ter was away, Seaton says, 
he was also required to en- 
tertain the master’s wife. 
He would have been killed 
had he been found with 
her, Seaton says. 

Since he was paid no 








Monument to end of slavery 
in 1831 stands ironically in 
town square of Cayenne. 


wages, Seaton stole chickens and eggs and sneaked drinks 
of the master’s brandy. “The master,” Seaton says, “was 
shifty-eyed and delighted in having a white slavey.” 
Since the war, however, most of the Devil’s Island pris- 
oners have been repatriated to France, but a few, due to 
passport difficulties, are still being held as slaves by Negro 


farm owners. 
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Idle Negroes, depending on prisoner 
labor, spend leisure in “coffee hour.” 


Typical Devil’s Island “slave” lives 
in crude, loosely boarded hut. 
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Devil’s Island as a habitual 
thief. Although he is no 
longer a slave, he lives in 
British Guiana and cannot 
return to either England or 
France. Other whites are 
still being held in slavery 
by Negroes of Royale 
Island, he says. 

M. Belone was one of 
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which Seaton worked. He 
served the other, his “pretty 
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Seaton says, had rotted 
away and whose arms were 
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who was unable to attend 
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ter was away, Seaton says, 
he was also required to en- 
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He would have been killed 
had he been found with 
her, Seaton says. 
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wages, Seaton stole chickens and eggs and sneaked drinks 
of the master’s brandy. “The master,” Seaton says, “was 
shifty-eyed and delighted in having a white slavey.” 
Since the war, however, most of the Devil’s Island pris- 
oners have been repatriated to France, but a few, due to 
passport difficulties, are still being held as slaves by Negro 


farm owners. 
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Gas of Traal prisoners, whose ative body is 5 counsel with tatoos 
(left), is now town crier in Cayenne, beats on drums to announce 
arrival of fresh meat. 


U. S. Visitors Are Shocked 


As a result occasional U. S. visitors are still shocked at 
the paradox: Negro farmers and government officials who 
while away the day sipping rum drinks while their white 
Slaveys toil in the hot tropical sun. 

Many of the Negro farmers show compassion and char- 
ity to the ex-prisoners, assist them in solving passport 
difficulties. The white former inmates of the islands show 
no evidence of animosity to the Negroes although France 
once used her Senegalese troops to enforce the brutal 
penal policies of the island. Seaton says he luckily sur- 
vived a bayonet attack by the Senegalese soldiers when 
they slashed and stabbed rioting prisoners into submis- 
sion. 
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Swift Ordered To Hire 12 Negro Women 

Swift & Co., the world’s biggest meat packers, was or- 
dered to hire 12 Negro women who applied for jobs there 
a year ago and cease its “white only” policy in the em- 
ployment of women. The CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers Union ruled that the company was violating its 
side of a contract which included a non-discrimination 
clause. Arbitrator Ralph T. Steward discovered the com- 
pany had violated the contract, ordered the immediate 
hiring of the 12 women with a year’s retroactive pay. 


Bell Denies Red Charge 

The Dining Car and Railroad Food Workers Union is 
‘not a corps of Communist message carriers,” as a Senate 
Internal Security committee charged, Solon C. Bell, presi- 
dent of the union, declared. “The union was organized 
independently of any outside force, Communist or other- 
wise,” Bell said in a statement to the committee. “Being 
Negro, we are not shocked by name calling even by sen- 
ators of the U. S.,” he said. 


Charleston Gets Modern Hotel 
A modern hotel for Negroes, the James, has been opened 
at Charleston, S.C. According to its owner, James A. 


’ Washington, 55 sleeping guests can be accommodated 


comfortably. 


World-Wide Drug Firm Hires Negro 

James H. Sampson, New York pharmacist, is the first 
Negro sales trainee to be hired by the world-wide E. R. 
Squibb & Sons pharmaceutical firm. He is studying com- : 
pany practices in its foreign service scheol. Late next 
Spring, he will go on a three-month survey tour of the 
West Indies and Caribbean countries. Following that, he 
will select permanent foreign headquarters from which he 
will sell company products. 
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PRESS DIGEST 


LIFE: To 10,000 Negroes in Berkeley County, S. C., nurse- 
midwife Maude Callen is “doctor, dietician, psychologist, 
bail-goer and friend,” Life magazine reports. Unlike the 
nation’s 20,000 common midwives, professionals like 
Maude have been trained in registered nursing, public 
health work and obstetrics. There are only 300 in the 
country, nine in South Carolina. She drives 36,000 miles 
a year within the county delivering children, recording 
births, attending diseased patients, conducting clinics 
and training other midwives. Asked if she could be spared 
to teach classes for the state board of health, county health 
director William Fishburne said: “If you have to take 
her, I can only ask you to join me in prayer for the peo- 
ple she left here.” 


AMERICAN: American Communists have failed in their at- 
tempt to recruit Negroes, NAACP administrator Roy Wil- 
kins says in The American magazine. Although the party 
left no stone unturned in its drive for Negro members, 
Wilkins states: “The Negro section of our population has 
slammed the door on the Communists.” He estimates that 
not more than 500 among 15,000,000 American Negroes are 
Communist Party members. Reason for the Communist 
flop: Negroes, though dissatisfied with their treatment, 
are innately loyal to the nation and its ideals. 


sport: “Stealing bases is like a game of chance,” Boston 
Braves’ center fielder Sam Jethroe writes in Sport mag- 
azine. Explaining his technique, Jethroe says he worries 
about only one opposing player—the pitcher—when he 
‘wants to steal a base. “He’s the only one who counts,” 
Jethroe says. “The whole idea of stealing is to get the 
jump on the pitcher and the best way to get that jump is 
to know the pitcher.” 
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mm: SUN WORSHIPPER OF THE WEEK. Nat 

(Sweetwater) Clifton, six-foot six-inch center 
with pro basketball’s New York Knickerbockers, has been 
shooting much better this season than he did last year. 
Asked why his scoring had improved, Clifton said he 
had sharpened his eyes by staring at the sun for five 
minutes each morning. 


S423434 DIET OF THE 
se de WeEK: In Deca- 
tur, Ill.,- Will Luden, 51, 
complained that his arrest 
on a disorderly conduct 
charge was unjust. Police 
said they took Luden into 
custody for eating drinking 
glasses. Luden protested he 
was doing it only to enter- 
tain tavern patrons. “Be- 
sides,” he added, “I paid for 
Will Luden with favorite diet. every glass I ate.” 





25 25 2s PANTS SWAP OF THE WEEK. Since officials of 

Durban, South Africa, passed a law prohibiting 
Negro natives from entering the city unless they had pants 
on, Zulu tribesmen chipped in, bought one pair of trou- 
sers for the entire village. Zulus, going to town, borrow the 
community pants, wear them into Durban, then, leaving, 
take them off again at the city entrance where they pass 
them along to a waiting tribesman. 


Buss CANDIDATE OF THE WEEK: Edward Long- 

street Bodin, a self-styled reformist, says he will 
campaign for the United States Presidency on the Spir- 
— Party ticket. He favors a “Secretary of Negro Af- 
airs.” 
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255 MISSING PERSON OF THE WEEK. Cholly 

Knickerbocker, Hearst “Smart Set” columnist, 
reported that dancer Katherine Dunham ordered her 
Paris theater to bar Aly Khan because he kept bothering 
her with gifts of orchids and costly trinkets. The Phila- 
delphia Daily News, however, published a picture of 
famed Aly lolling around in Rio de Janeiro down in Bra- 
zil, far from Paris. The picture was released by Inter- { 
national News Photos, also a Hearst agency. 































Bis DOG OF THE WEEK. Dog-catchers picked upa | 

brown and white collie-shepherd dog named T 
Scotty as a stray when they found him roaming the 
streets of Chicago. Seeing his license, they called his Ne- 
gro owner, Jeff Walton, and told him to pick up the pet 
at the city pound. In the meantime, they started fatten- 
ing up Scotty with regular meals. Three days later, Wal- 
ton appeared at the pound, paid the required fee of $1.75, 
and walked out with Scotty. But 15 minutes later, Scotty 
was back, whining to be let in. 


S%3943% SNAKE STORY 
<<< OF THE WEEK. 
For 35 years tourists visit- 
ing the snake pit at South 
Africa’s Port Elizabeth rep- 
tile house paid Johannes 
Molikoe to hold poisonous 
vipers up so they could be 
photographed. Molikoe be- 
came the most  photo- 
graphed man in South 
Africa. Four years ago the 
snake keeper retired on a 
$20 a month pension. Then 
‘he married a woman half 
his age, had to struggle to igs , 
make ends meet and con- Johannes Motkos 
tribute to his church. Now Molikoe is back with his old 
poisonous friends displaying the snakes once again. 
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The Peters Sisters, heavy- 
weight singing favorites of 
the Paris Folies-Bergere, 
are quitting the world-fa- 
mous music hall to devote 
full time to a new operet- 
ta, Trois Faible Femmes 
(Three Weak Women), 
written especially for them 
and scheduled to open in 
Paris on Dec. 20. 


Tallulah Bankhead, famous 
Southern-born actress, will 
be godmother to singer 
Herb and Betty Jeffries’ ex- 
pected baby. 


Billy Eckstine has been in- 
vited for the first time to 
play in Bob Hope’s annual 
golf tourney. 


Marlon Brando, star of 
A Streetcar Named Desire, 
was seen at Broadway’s 
Club Birdland with an at- 
tractive Negro girl. She was 
a frequent visitor on the 
Warner lot during filming 
of the picture. 


Lem Graves, ECA labor in- 
formation specialist in 
Paris, will return to Amer- 
ica for a two-months’ va- 
cation this month. 


oO PEOPLE o 





Etta Moten, concert singer, 
is making her first appear- 
ance aS a supper club en- 
tertainer. Miss Moten ap- 
pears nightly at the Club 
Opera, a new dining spot on 
Chicago’s Near North Side. 


Larry Steele takes his 1952 
Smart Affairs revue to Lon- 
don’s Palladium in March. 
Steele turned deaf ear on 
pleas to remain at Broad- 
way’s Sugar Hill Club. 


Father Divine has a serious 
heart condition, reports col- 
umnist Ed Sullivan. 


Eldzier Cortor, young Chi- 
cago artist, plans to move 
to New York where the 
artistic climate is much 
more favorable to his tal- 
ents. 


Pearl Bailey will get $2,000 
a week as star in the forth- 
coming revival of Shuffie 
Along. 


Sandy Saddler, feather- 


weight champion of the 
world, failed to pass his 
pre-induction test at a New 
York ground forces induc- 
tion station and was re- 
jected. 
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“Magic Slate Girl” On Way To Recovery 


Eighteen months ago Ruth Ann Langhart (age 414) de- 
cided to imitate her mother and play house. Out in the 
backyard of her Chicago home she emptied shavings from 
a dust pan into the incinerator. Immediately there was a 
flash of fire. Ruth Ann’s dress was caught in flames. By 
the time her mother, Mrs. Melvin Langhart, arrived to 
smother the flames, 75 per cent of Ruth Ann’s body had 
been severely burned. 

Near death, and unable to walk, the little girl was taken 
to Provident Hospital, where a long, tortuous series of 
treatments were begun. Ruth Ann lived, slowly began to 
improve. By last Christmas, she was well enough to write 
a letter to Santa Claus. All she wanted, her letter to Santa 
through a newspaper said, was a slate. The newspaper 
investigated, then told Ruth 
Ann’s heart-tugging story 
to thousands of readers. 
They responded by sending 
her 100 slates (thus giving 
her the title, “Magic Slate 
Girl”). 

Today, at 6, Ruth Ann is 
walking again. But she faces 
several more skin-grafting 
operations before she can 
go home permanently. Dr. 
Maurice Snow, who per- 
formed the skin grafts on 
her body, says the biggest 
factor in her recovery is 
Ruth Ann herself. While 
undergoing an ordeal that 
would tax the endurance 
and courage of any adult, 
the big-eyed little girl has i : 
kept on smiling. Ruth Ann walks again. 
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“Deep Freeze Woman” May Not Get Legs 


Chicago’s “deep freeze woman,” Dorothy Mae Stevens, 
may not receive the artificial limbs she was promised if 
she marries and moves West with the Polish amputee to 
whom she is engaged. Reason: the State Division of Re- 
habilitation promised to pay for the new limbs only if 
Mrs. Stevens were guaranteed employment in Illinois. 
The story of her decision to marry construction man Ed- 
ward J. Hermanski and move to California with him 
broke in newspapers on the day before she was to be 
fitted with the new legs. The state promptly reneged on 
its promise. Both of Mrs. Stevens’ legs and nine of her 
fingers were amputated after she was found “frozen” in 
an alley last winter. Hermanski’s legs were amputated 
above the knees two years ago. Mrs. Stevens is seeking 
a divorce from her present husband, Johnnie Lee Stevens. 
She met and fell in leve with Hermanski while they were 
patients this year at tl.e Chicago Convalescent Home. 





This Week In Negro History 

Dec. 7, 1922—A scheduled London fight between 
Battling Siki and Joe Beckett was called off because 
of expected racial friction. 


Dec. 8, 1930—Elegant furnishings from the late Mad- 
ame C. J. Walker’s Villa Lewaro mansion in New 
York were sold at auction for $58,500. She died there 
in 1919. 


Dec. 9, 1925—The sensa- ~ 
tional Sweet murder casey 
ended in Detroit with an 
acquittal for Henry Sweet.? 
.He had been accused of 
killing a member of a mob 
that attempted to evict 
him from his newly-pur- 
chased home in a Detroit "a, ll 
white neighborhood. Madame Walker mansion, 
































Worps or tae Weex 


Abe Saperstein, owner-coach of the Harlem Globetrotters, 
when told he is beginning to look like a basketball: “And 
why not? Do you know how long I’ve been living off one? 
Exactly 25 years, that’s how long.” 


Duke Ellington, telling how he would fight Jim Crow in 
America: “I think it is too bad that Southern Negroes 
picketed only Negro artists, but never protested when 
white artists came down to play to segregated audiences. 
Since Southern Negroes live under Jim Crow all year 
round, why do they wait for Negro artists to come before 
putting on demonstrations?” 


Lionel Hampton after collapsing at Oklahoma City from 
ptomaine poisoning: “Must have been something I played 
last night.” 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota Democrat, in a let- 
ter to 20 Southern newspaper editors explaining why he 
strongly favors civil rights: “The day of white suprem- 
acy in the world is over. It was always immoral and is 
today impossible.” 


Sugar Ray Robinson, preparing for his Heart Fund charity 
fight: “You can’t keep any real money after taxes, so why 
not help a few good causes?” 


James Cleveland to a Newark, NJ. 
judge on being sentenced to a year in 
Caldwell Penitentiary on a narcotics 
charge: “I can get more drugs there 
than I can out on the street.” 


Kid Gavilan, welterweight champ, 

after training for one of his fights ata 

Catskill Mountain resort where meals 

were strictly kosher: “I ate borscht, 

Wid blintzes, kinishes and kartufel—every- 
Kid Gavilan thing. I love American cooking.” 
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Cc] MR. AND MRS. 


“Love Potion” Minister Exiled 

When the “guaranteed” $30 love potion which she bought 
from a Baltimore woman evangelist failed to bring back 
her straying boy friend, Mrs. Sarah Coleman wailed so 
convincingly to police that the minister, Rev. Mrs. Ellen 
Edwards, was banished from the city for three years. For 
three weeks, the jilted woman followed the minister’s 
advice to: 1) mop the bottom of her sitting chair with 
one love potion; 2) bathe in another; 3) rub herself with 
a third. “I didn’t drink the root tea she prescribed,” Mrs. 
Coleman testified, “but I tried all the other things. And 
I haven’t seen no signs of that man since!” 


Judge To Parole War Bride Who Killed Husband 
French war bride Odette Jackson, 27, was found guilty 
of stabbing her Negro husband to death but Philadelphia 
Judge Joseph L. Kun said he would get her a parole and 
have her sent back to France. Mrs. Jackson, who killed 
her husband, Richard, in a fight August 10, told the court 
the act climaxed years of suffering from his drunkenness 
and brutality. A hospital clerk testified that Mrs. Jack- 
son had been treated 13 times in four years for wounds 
she said were inflicted by her husband. Couple’s three 
children had been taken away from them before the 
death fight because of the husband’s excessive drinking. 


Girl Friend Sleeps While Nurse Is Raped 

Margaret Brown, 25-year old Cleveland nurse vacation- 
ing in Philadelphia, told police of that city that a man 
named Carl Green entered her hotel room, stole various 
trinkets and after taking her boy friend’s pants assaulted 
her on the double bed in the Douglass Hotel. Her girl 
friend, Harriette Willie, slept soundly through the attack, 
awakened only when Green was leaving. Miss Brown said 
the pants belonged to John Lloyd, whom she described as 
“just a friend.” Green gained admission to the room by 
posing as a parole officer seeking Lloyd, held Miss Brown 
at bay with a knife. 
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Battle With Autos Over Girl; One Dead 

James G. Reasonover, 31, was killed in Toledo, Ohio, 
while trying to run down with his car a rival for the affec- 
tions of a girl. He tried twice, police said, to ram his auto- 
mobile into one driven by Leroy Glover, 39, his intended 
victim, in an 80-mile-an-hour chase through the city. On 
the third attempt, Reasonover was thrown from his car 
by the impact of the collision and his head was crushed 
between the rear wheels and the curb. Glover was only 
slightly hurt. 


Brief Encounter 

Charging that her husband deserted her on the day of 
their marriage back in 1946, Mrs. Earnestine Lewis sued 
Sam Harry Lewis for divorce. She asked the Detroit court 
for alimony, custody of their five-year-old son, and allow- 
ance money for his support until he reaches 18. 


Wife Held In Slaying Of “Stingy” Husband 

“God knows I didn’t mean to do it,’”’ Mrs. Dorothy Rob- 
bins cried over and over in a Detroit police headquarters 
where she was being questioned about the fatal shooting 
of her handsome husband, Sherman. Mrs. Robbins said 
the shooting climaxed eight years of quarreling over 
money. Her husband, she said, gave her only $20 a week to 
feed their family of six, including four children six years 
and younger. Robbins was shot with his own gun, which 
Mrs. Robbins said she “felt” in his pocket after he knocked 
her down on the sidewalk and kicked her. She said she 
did-not remember anything after feeling the gun in his 
pocket. 


Man Arrested For Rape Of Step-Daughter 

When a Detroit housewife returned home from a neigh- 
borhood grocery store she found her 32-year-old husband 
dressed only in his underwear in a bedroom with his 10- 
year-old step-daughter. The mother called police, who 
arrested Ivory Watkins. Under questioning the girl re- 
vealed she had had relations with Watkins on several oc- 
casions during her mother’s absence, but did not tell be- 
cause he had promised her money and new shoes. 
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CE] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Born: To Virginia Peters of 
the Folies Bergere’s Peters Sis- 
ters, and her French husband, 
commercial artist Michel En- 
gel; in Paris, their first child, 
ason. Name: Didier (De-de- 
ay) Michel Bruno. Weight: 9 
pounds. .. . To Louis E. Mar- 
tin, Chicago Defender’s editor- 
in-chief, and his wife, Ger- 
trude: their third child, a 
daughter. Name: Toni Lynn. 
Weight: 7 pounds. 





Virginia Peters and hus- 
band Michel Engel 


Married : Milton Woods, movie 
actor and director of the American Negro Repertory Thea- 
ter that toured the country in a trailer, and actress 
Jacqueline Levy; in a Los Angeles church wedding. 


Died: Charles Butler, 68, Hollywood casting director; in a 
Los Angeles rest home. For 25 years he controlled the 
screen destinies of hundreds of Negro film extras. He 
worked as a mail carrier at Central Casting and whenever 
movie studios required Negroes in bit parts, they called 
upon him to furnish acting talent. He was the first and 
only Negro in such a job, was responsible for thousands 
of Negroes getting minor jobs in Hollywood films. ... 
Mrs. Emma Clara Robinson, mother of Detroit’s fabulous 
spiritualist minister, Bishop Wallace P. Robinson, of a 
lingering illness; in Mercy Hall Hospital, Detroit. . . . Dr. 
Henry T. McDonald, president of Storer College and 
former mayor of Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., at Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Birthday: Henry Armstrong, former triple title holder, 
39 on Dec. 12. 














Vice Lord Faces Long Term in Prison 

Charged with the brutal flogging of two “ladies of his 
harem” with a leather-covered metal rod while they lay 
nude on a bed, William Grimes, 38, of Topeka faces a long 
term in the Kansas state prison. He faces 13 other charges, 
including kidnaping, enticing women into prostitution, 
operating a disorderly house, statutory rape and felonious 
assault. Grimes was arrested on charges brought against 
him by Lorraine Scott and Ruby Wilson, who testified that 
they were horsewhipped eight different times. During 
each of the orgies, Grimes would laugh wildly to drown 
out their moans. The defendant’s 15-year-old wife was 
freed on a perjury charge, but unable to raise money for 
the $50,000 bond set against him, Grimes is confined to 
jail while awaiting the January term of the district court. 


Dope Ring Smashed in River Rouge 

Two federal agents dressed as soldiers then fre- 
quented River Rouge and Ecourse (Detroit suburbs) bars 
to crack a dope ring. After a month’s investigation, they 
arrested six men for violating Federal narcotics laws. Ac- 
cording to the agents, the men obtained marihuana whole- 
sale, then sold it to others for conversion into reefers. 


Prisoner Wins Own Freedom On Petition 

Harold Anderson, 37, won his freedom from Missouri 
State prison by drawing up his own petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus, though he has only a fourth grade educa- 
tion. His petition was crudely drawn, but Kansas City 
Circuit Judge Richard M. Duncan ruled it worthy of a 
hearing on its merits. Anderson had served 19 years of a 
47-year sentence. He claimed that the court failed to ap- 
point a lawyer for his defense when he was tried in 1932. 
He was sentenced on charges of first degree robbery, auto- 
mobile theft, assault with intent to commit robbery, and 
a crime against nature. His first petition was denied in 
1949 by the Circuit Court, the Missouri Supreme Court and 
the U.S. Supreme Court. After granting Anderson’s peti- 
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tion the judge released him to the sheriff. Prosecutor 
Henry H. Fox, Jr., said he will investigate further to deter- 
mine what future action can be taken. If not, Anderson 
will be freed. 


New York Frees Alabama Fugitive 


Fugitive Wesley Mallory, who faced extradition to Ala- 
bama to serve out the remainder of a 100-year theft 
sentence, was freed by New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey. Mallory was sentenced in 1933 (when he was 14 
years old) for the alleged theft of $70. In 1946, he escaped 
and went to New York, where he married, found steady 
employment, and reared three children. His whereabouts 
were recently made known to Alabama when he was 
arrested in Albany, N. Y., on a drunken charge. Gover- 
nor Dewey requested a withdrawal of extradition papers 
and Alabama’s Governor Gordon Persons agreed, saying: 
“I believe the time he served was enough for the charge 
he was sent up for.” 





Wesley Mallory and jubilant family. 











Socialite Exonerated by Jury 


Mrs. Muriel Kirven, Cleveland socialite, was cleared. by 
a@ grand jury of all charges in the kidnapping and alleged 
attempt to kill a 19-year-old baby sitter. Her husband, 
Louis, a Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance Co. executive, 
was indicted, however, and faces trial in criminal court. 
The baby sitter told police that after the Kirvens took her 
on a wild, 300-mile drive through downstate Ohio, during 
which she was abused and strangled, she was left almost 
nude on a highway near East Liverpool to die. However, 
She hailed a car which took her back to Cleveland and 
subsequently made charges against the Kirvens. 


Two Charged with Murder of DP 


Discovery of the body of an Austrian refugee in the 
cellar of a New York apartment house led to the arrest of 
James Carraway, 26, janitor of the building, and his pal, 
Thomas Green, 19, both of whom have been charged with 
murder and robbery. Police said the pair, needing money 
for a Saturday night party, lured Oscar Kimmel, 40, to the 
basement of the building by cutting off the gas supply in 
his apartment. With Green at his side, Carraway banged 
Kimmel in the head with a cast-iron furnace shaker. The 
two then stuffed the corpse in a trunk, planning to burn 
it in the furnace later. They obtained $5 cash from Kim- 
mel’s wallet, $7 in a pawn shop for his watch and ring. 
The pair then, said police, went to Long Island to pick up 
three women and another man and brought them back to 
the scene of the killing for the party. 


Police Sergeant Guilty of Insulting Pastor 


For making an insulting remark to a clergyman, act- 
ing police sergeant George Marshall was found guilty of 
conduct unbecoming an officer by Philadelphia’s police 
trial board. The Rev. Richard H. Monroe, pastor of Salem 
Baptist Church, claimed Marshall told him, “I don’t give 
a damn who you are,” and threatened to throw him out 
of the police station when he showed up there in the in- 
terest of a member of his church. 
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THE WEEK’S 
BEST PHOTOS 


full blooded Japanese youngsters in Piso, Japan, taunted 
them with cries of “half breed Americans,” and pelted 
them with small stones, these youngsters take solace in 
each other. Full blooded Japanese children dislike racially- 
mixed children, Japanese orphanage officials say. 
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MALE OR FEMALE? 


Spectators couldn’t tell the men from the 
women—even with a program—when the 
Fun Makers held their annual Thanksgiv- 
ing ball in New York City. The masquer- 
ade features female impersonators who 
do such an excellent job of mimicking 
women that sometimes even the judges 
are confused. Interracial couples (left) 
were numerous and many impersonators 
(above) came provided with all the acces- 
sories to keep their make-up in repair. 
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Quadruple Handshake: Democratic National Chairman 
Frank E. McKinney greets Rep. William Dawson of Chi- 


cago and two other Democratic stalwarts at party’s fund 
raising dinner at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Democrats are 
Phila.’s Mayor Joseph Clark and Sen. John O. Pastore. 


a = ? ‘iad 
Bookworm Barbers: A novel celebration marked the open- 


ing of a new library at Clark College in Atlanta, when a 
barber-shop quintet of YMCA members serenaded guests. 
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Mighty Mite: First Lt. Dayton (Rags) Ragland of Kansas 
City, Mo., was credited with downing a Communist MIG-15 
jet plane in Korean fighting. Standing only 5 feet, 5 
inches, the 22-year-old lieutenant made the grade as a 
jet fighter with only one inch to spare. 
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CE] EDUCATION 


Jim Crow Schools Doomed, Atlanta Leader Says 

Segregation in southern states is doomed and Negro 
children will soon be admitted to all white schools 
throughout the south, Mrs. M. E. Tilley, noted women’s 
leader of Atlanta, predicted. Speaking at the California 
Federation for Civic Unity convention, Mrs. Tilley, a 
Southern-born white woman and member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights, also said southern gov- 
ernors were ignorant of the South if they thought they 
could continue segregated schools. She characterized their 
recent pro-Jim Crow statements as “heroic utterances of 
Civil War days.” 


High School Aids Fire Victim Employee 

The future was dark for Mrs. Lola Clark, a North Caro- 
lina school maid, after fire leveled her home. But the 
faculty and students of Alamance County’s white Hillcrest 
School, where she works, came to her aid with a collection 
campaign. Result: Mrs. Clark was given $123.26 in cash, 
450 cans of food, and about 800 articles of clothing and 
household furnishings. Overjoyed, she said: “It’s the most 
stuff I ever had.” 





Mrs. Lola Clark and donations from students. 
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White School Told To Admit Negroes 

An injunction preventing all-white Midwestern univer- 
sity of Wichita Falls, Texas, from denying admission to 
six Negro students was granted by Federal Judge William 
H. Atwell. The university was given 30 days in which to 
appeal the decision. Judge Atwell commented that Ne- 
groes fight in our Army and must also go to our schools— 
for under the Constitution they have the same privileges 
as anybody else. 


L. A. School Board Bans Discrimination 

The Los Angeles Board of Education banned discrimi- 
nation against public school employees because of race, 
religion or marital status. A new code formulated by 
Supt. Alex Stoddard restates existing board policies on 
discrimination, and assures employees of fair and equal 
treatment in merit selection, handling of their records, 
and upgrading. 


Dr. Julian Honored At Northwestern 

Chemist Percy L. Julian was among 100 persons honored 
for “the impress they have made upon their generation” 
by Northwestern University at its centennial convocation. 
As research director of the Glidden Company in Chicago, 
Dr. Julian has made spectacular discoveries of new uses 
of soya bean products, both in industry and médicine. 


Lincoln Reaches Semifinals Of Law Debate 

Lincoln university’s school of law reached the semifinal 
round of the annual Midwest Regional “Moot Court” com- 
petition at Washington university in St. Louis, but lost to 
the University of Kentucky school of law team, which 
eventually won the championship in a 3 to 2 decision dur- 
ing the semifinals. 


Fire Mars School Dedication Ceremony 

As St. Paul’s Polytechnic institute in Lawrenceville, Va., 
prepared to dedicate two new buildings, fire of an un- 
known origin destroyed a frame building, causing $3,500 
damages. 
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AGAIN AT 
WILBERFORCE 


Dividing line be- 


tween two warring War has broken out at Wilber- 
= is bald strip force again. Though now legally 
— rae water split into two schools on adjacent 
on which ‘ 
grass does not grow. campuses, the oldest Negro uni- 


versity in America is gearing for 
another skirmish in its nearly quarter-of-a-century-old 
family squabble—this time a battle among its thousands 
of alumni. The 95-year-old Methodist-supported school 
charges that the General Alumni Association at Central 
State College (its next door neighbor) “does not repre- 
sent the interests of Wilberforce University” and has 
formed a new alumni group as the first step in its rekin- 
dled war against the state-supported school. 

Although this latest breach between warring church 
and state factions on the Ohio campus has attracted little 
notice, it is apparent that an end has come to the armi- 
stice of last May when the Ohio legislature finally and 


legally proclaimed Central State as its sixth state-sup- 


ported school. 

First shot was fired in the war at Wilberforce when 
86-year-old Bishop Reverdy Cassius Ransom, head of the 
AME trustee board, shouted that renowned educator Dr. 
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Church college president State college president Charles 
Charles L. Hill claims state Wesley views his school as “a 
wanted a Jim Crow school. new college on an old campus.” 


Air view of campus site shows one-side¢é division of school 
grounds, After 95 years existence church school has only four 
buildings, new school has 25. 


4) 











Feud Is a And Ridiculous 


Charles Wesley had per- 
mitted “encroachment 
of the state on the func- 
tions of the university” 
during his tenure as 
president. The board 
said “Amen,” demanded 
that Wesley resign be- 
fore the next moonrise. 
; While Wesley was pack- 
Building program at new school ing his grips, they 
is costing state $1,500,000. named Dr. Charles 
Leander Hill new prexy of the church-side of Wilberforce. 
The quarrel has been both costly and ridiculous. On 
one occasion the state, reclaiming books it had bought 
for library use by students of both schools, backed a truck 
up to the church-owned library building and carted away 
its books along with a clock, drinking fountain, and pen- 
cil sharpeners it also used. On another occasion it was 
necessary for two funerals to be held for the school’s 
revered faculty member, Mrs. Hallie Q. Brown, as presi- 
dent Charles Wesley was not allowed in Shorter Hall. 
Exactly when the war will finally end, no one can 
say for certain. But thus 
far it appears that the 
church has _ suffered 
most in battle casualties. 
As result of the split the 
score stands: Church 
Side, four buildings; 
state side, 25; church 
side, 158 acres of cam- 
pus; state side, 558; 
church side, 483 stu- 
dents; state side, 964 








Library was stripped of state- (including three white 
owned books in midst of dispute. students). 
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PEARLS ARE COSTUME NEWS. Six 
to eight-strand pearl neck- 
laces, single stone rings, 
earrings and clips are the 
newest costume pieces be- 
ing introduced by jewelry 
designers. White and cream 
colored pearls, real or sim- 
ulated, will supplant last 
season’s gaily-colored gems 
in popularity. Priced from 
$1 to $1,000, they are par- 
ticularly striking in match- 
ing sets (right) when worn 
with scoop neckline styles. 


addition of Philadelphia cream cheese. 


maintains the delicate balance in flavor between the 
sugar and the cheese. Recipe takes only 10 to 15 minutes 
to prepare. 





<> MODERN 


LIVING 





Popular pearls 


“PHILLY” FUDGE. A delightful new taste treat for candy fans 
is Philadelphia fudge, made tantalizingly different by the 


Quick cooking 


WROUGHT IRON FURNITURE. 


— 





Iron chair and table 





decorators are now creating 
featherweight wrought iron ta- 
bles and chairs which can be used 
in any room in the’house. Newest 
among these are the Scoops which 
may be used in a den, in front of 
the fireplace, on the patio or ina 
bedroom. Deep chair and table 
are covered in nylon mesh. The 
table, which can double as a mag- 
azine rack, has a plate glass top. 
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SKIRTS THAT WHIRL. Extra full skirts from four to six yards 
wide are a new note in fashion. Cut from a full circle of 
material hollowed out in the center like a doughnut, the 
skirts are made in almost every popular fabric from chif- 
fon and taffeta to shantung, wool flannel and cotton 
print. Some styles feature three or four ruffled, crinoline 
petticoats piled one on top of the other, with the last 
peeking daintily from un- 
der the skirt. The skirts 
serve one particular worth- 
while use: they cleverly 
conceal figure faults and 
whittle inches from waist- 
lines.. One of the smartest 
styles comes permanently 
pleated and is available in 
a wide range of colorful 
taffetas. The skirt can be 
worn with or without a 
petticoat. Sleeves are the 
leg-of-mutton type which 
help to balance the fullness 





of the skirt. Whirl skirt 


MECHANICAL BOW MAKER. A new 


professional-looking bows 
for holiday packages is now 
available at most ribbon 


“Bo-Du,” it makes rosettes 
and pompons from all kinds 
of ribbon and in all sizes. | 
Simple to operate, it makes 
Christmas gift wrapping a 





Automatic bow-maker 25c. 
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NEST OF TABLES. Five walnut 


REVERSIBLE RUBBERS. A unique re- 
versible rubber boot which can be 
worn interchangeably with in- 
clement weather outfits is black 
on one side and bright red on 
the other. Called Boot-Eze, the 
rubbers fit over any shoe, are 
smartly packaged in a water- 
proof, zippered case, and are 
made of lightweight and durable 


Wi lll onl Fie oil 
Two-way overshoes latex. Price: $2.25. 


STICK COLOGNE HERE TO STAY. Perfume manufacturers are 
convinced that stick colognes have become permanent 
items for good grooming. Virtually all popular brands 
and fragrances are now on the market in stick cologne 
packaging. Because it is leak-proof, spill-proof, easy to 
pack into a cosmetic case or tuck away in a purse, stick 
cologne has gained more favor than any other toiletry 
item introduced in recent years. 


tables in two shapes make 
up a novel nest set which is 
perfect for buffet parties, 
television get-togethers 
and general use in small 
apartments where space is 
at a premium. The top 
table is rectangular and of 
normal chairside size. Be- 
neath it are four round, 
drop-leaf tables which fit 
into slots. When open, they 
measure about 14-inches in diameter. 


NEW FAD IN PINS. Jewelers are making new costume 
pins out of old-fashioned stick pins inherited from grand- 
father or great grandfather’s collection. They are linking 
them together fan-fashion with a clasp, or cutting them 
down into small pins for a pocket, lapel, or blouse collar. 





Space-saving tables rv 
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CE] SOCIETY 


NEW YORK. The season’s 
most stunning gowns 
were modeled at Sil- 
houettes in Fashion 
style show in New 
York’s Capitol Hotel. 
Mrs. Ray Robinson 
wore a white satin 
gown with rhinestone 
straps and a peacock 
train of flame red net. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
modeled a blue satin 
after-five gown with 
rhinestone accessories, 
and Miss Evelyn Rob- 
inson wore a white 
satin formal with four 
yards of white fox at 
the hemline... . Mary . 
Church Terrell cae Silhouette models and satin gowns. 
lead the National Guard of Honor when 50 debutantes are 
presented to New York society on Dec. 28 at the 369th 
Armory. Lillian Sharpe Hunter is Debutante Ball Director, 





Gerri Major will host the Honor Guard, and Betty Granger | 


will be hostess to the ladies-in-waiting. . . . The Aeolian 
Ladies of Charity, Inc., will entertain Dec. 9 in a pre- 
holiday dance at Club Danceland. 


MEMPHIS. Golden shields adorned the walls and ceiling of 
the Hippodrome Ballroom when the Negro Police Officers’ 
fourth annual semi-formal dance was staged. During in- 
termission, a plaque was presented to Louis O. Swingler, 
editor of the Tri-State Defender, for meritorious service. 
Inspector William J. Rainey, of the Memphis Police De- 
partment, was cited for “his excellent tutoring in police 
efficiency” and a scroll was presented to Clark Porteous, 
writer for the Press Scimitar. 
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BOSTON. Col. and Mrs. Frank M. Snowden were hosts to 50 
Bostoners and out-of-towners at a lavish breakfast party 
in their home given in honor of four outstanding guests 
from Washington, D. C., and Nashville,-Tenn. Honorees 
were: Dr. and Mrs. Bernard F. Gibson of Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. Edward Bennett, Dr. and Mrs. George 
Brothers, and Prof. and Mrs. Robert Powell of Nashville. 

. The Omega Psi Phi fraternity staged a formal dance 
in honor of their annual “Achievement Week” program at 
the Hotel Shelton. . . . Gene Jones, beautiful blonde Phil- 
adelphian, will be emcee at the cocktail party which Bos- 
ton NAACP members are planning for the Latin Quarter 
on Dec. 16. 


CHICAGO. Gayest party 
of the week was the 
sultry Jamaican Holi- 
day dance contest 
staged at the Parkway 
Ballroom to raise 
funds for Jamaicans 
made homeless by the 
recent hurricane. 
Beautiful Chicago - aati 
models wearing au- Mr. and Mrs. Richards receive cups. 
thentic West Indian costumes sold roses to the 300 guests, 
while a Latin American band played hot south-of-the- 
border music. Most astonishing hat was worn by designer 
Ruth Toles, who surprised guests by handing them real 
fruit from her basket-like chapeau of live roses. Winners 
of the ballroom dance contest were Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Richards, who were presented with gold Castle Cups from 
dance chairman Irene Castle Enzinger (above)... . Mrs. 
Virginia Garner, attractive divorcee who caused a society 
sensation by wearing a $12,000 mink dress to the Royalite’s 
cocktail party, will model her fabulous wardrobe at the 
Southside Community Center’s Artists and Models ball on 
Dec. 28. . . . Carver school students opened the basketball 
season by entertaining themselves at an all-day party. 
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PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT | 


s}-Those two prominent Eastern medics who just married 

equally prominent women in their field. Dr. Frank 
Evans, of Buffalo, N.Y., stepped to the altar with Dr. 
Lydia Wright of Boston, while in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Jeanne Marie Wilder of Washington became the wife 
of Dr. Edward S. Cooper. 


zthe new gamin-style, “shorter than short” haircut be- 

ng worn by New York model Carol Drake Faulkner, 
whose name was once linked romantically with Joe 
Louis. 


othe surprise wedding which united Cleveland’s hand- 

some assistant law director Charles White and viva- 
cious Stella Garvin. Widowed several years ago, White 
was considered one of the state’s most brilliant and 
eligible men. 


«Glamorous concert and motion picture star Etta Moten 

arnett, who will visit her children, the Stanley Ishes 

of Memphis, before leaving on a trip to Liberia and 
Europe. 


speThe magnanimous gesture of a white Cleveland high 

school student who won the recent First Piano Quar- 
tet’s competition, but gave his $50 bond to Negro finalist 
William Appling, whom he believed was the better per- 
former. Appling was one of three finalists from among 
whom the winner was chosen. 


{Charles Brown, top money-making pianist-singer of 

“the Three Blazers Trio, and estranged wife Mable Scott 
who cut short their current tours to discuss divorce 
proceedings. Mable once broke her engagement with 
Brown to marry another man, then divorced him to 
marry Brown. Friends blame their careers for current 
bust-up. 
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E] SPORTS 


Senators, Reds Drop Lily-White Policy 


The lily-white policy of the Washington Senators and 
Cincinnati Reds may be abolished in the near future. Two 
Negro players, outfielder Angel Scull and shortstop Juan 
Delis, were signed by Washington’s Havana farm team of 
the Florida International League. Meanwhile, Gabe Paul, 
general manager of the Reds, said that there is “every in- 
dication” that Negroes will be in the Cincinnati system 
next season. He said that Charlie Harmon, now listed on 
the Buffalo Bisons roster, probably will be transferred to 
a Cincinnati farm. The club’s new policy of hiring Negro 
players was decided last summer, Paul said. 


Charles Wants Only Walcott After Maxim 


Ezzard Charles, who hopes to regain the world’s heavy- 
weight championship, says he will fight “only Jersey Joe 
Walcott” following his December 18 bout with Joey Maxim 
at San Francisco. 


Coleman Wins All-American Acclaim 


For the first time since the early 
’40s when Michigan’s Jules Franks 
won virtual unanimous acclaim, 
football has produced a generally- 
accepted Negro All-American. He 
is Don Coleman, agile, tough, but 
unusually light (185 pounds) tackle 
from Michigan State, who was 
named to United Press, Look maga- 
zine, and International News Serv- 
ice teams. Other honorees: Penn’s 
Ed Bell, an end, who was named to 
the INS defensive squad, and San 
Francisco’s fullback Ollie Matson, 





selected on the INS offensive and Don Coleman 
Look magazine defensive elevens. Coleman was also 
named as Michigan State’s most valuable player. 
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For the first time in its his- 
tory, the University of Penn- 
sylvania football team will be 
captained by a Negro. He is 
Bob Evans, 20-year-old, 215- 
pound tackle and junior pre- 
medical student, who works at 
odd jobs to pay University ex- 
penses. Evans starred at 
Philadelphia’s Roman Cath- 
olic High School, where he 
captained teams in football 
and track. He and Ed Bell, 
an end, were the first Negroes 
to play football on the Penn 
varsity in modern times. The 
first Negro to captain an east- 





Penn Elects Negro Grid vege 





Bob Evans and coach 
ern grid squad in modern times was Levi Jackson of Yale. 


Four Pro Backs Score Five Tallies 















v 


Dan Towler 









High-scoring games marked 
the week in professional football. 
Four Negro backfield aces scored 
five touchdowns. At Chicago, 
full back Dan Towler and half- 
back Tank Younger, “beef back- 
field” stars, led the Los Angeles 
Rams in a 42 to 17 beating of the 
Chicago Bears. Towler scored 
twice, caught a 52-yard pass, and 
rushed 76 yards in 14 attempts. 
Younger scored once and ran up 
71 yards in seven tries. At Green 
Bay, Wis., backs Sherman How- 
ard and Buddy Young scored key 
tallies as the New York Yankees 
won their first game of the sea- 
son, a 31 to 28 victory over the 
Green Bay Packers. 
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Easter Under Hour-Long Operation 

Big Luke Easter, Cleveland Indians first baseman and 
home run hitter, finally was operated on for a slipped 
cartilage in his left knee. The hour-long operation, origi- 
nally scheduled at the Cleveland Clinic, was performed in 
Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins Hospital by Dr. George Ben- 
nett, famed surgeon to ball players, after Easter’s Cleve- 
land surgeon injured himself. According to Dr. Bennett: 
the operation was “successful, but it will take time to see 
what develops.” Easter, his leg in a cast, was scheduled to 
spend a week in the hospital, then return to Cleveland for 
convalescence. 


Negro Jockey Gets Florida License 
Hosea Lee Richardson be- 


came the first Negro jockey jj united af 
to get a license to ride in F St si 


Florida. Granted a permit 
to ride at Tropical Park, he 
is the first Negro rider in 
the 20 years the sport has 
been legalized in Florida. 
Young Richardson made a 
successful debut when he 
finished in the money in his 
first race at Tropical. Pilot- 
ing a long shot named 
Work Done, the 16-year-old, 
105-pound apprentice jock- 
ey brought his mount under 
the wire in second place to 
pay his backers $8 on a $2 
ticket. His second horse fin- 
ished in 5th place. Rich- 
ardson, a native of West 
Columbia, S.C., is under 
contract to horse trainer 
Tommy Root and has 
booted home 16 winners 
during his brief career. 















Bright Eats Again; Drake Quits Conference 

Johnny Bright, Drake university football star, ate his | 
first solid meal in five weeks. Since an Oklahoma A. & M 
tackle broke his jaw, Bright had lived on liquids. Imme- 
diately after the protecting braces were removed from his 
teeth, he piled into a hefty meal at Drake’s Student Union 
dining room. Meanwhile: 1) Drake athletic officials an- 
nounced that the school had quit the Missouri Valley 
conference and canceled all scheduled contests with Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. in protest against their failure to take 
action in the Bright case; 2) Bradley university’s faculty 
athietic committee voted unanimously to withdraw from : 
the conference, backing Drake’s protest; and 3) the Iowa 
AAU at Des Moines, selected Bright as the state’s out- 
standing amateur athlete of 1951, placing him in line for § 
the James E. Sullivan award given annually to America’s 
outstanding amateur athlete. When told of action taken 
by Drake and Bradley, Bright commented: “I feel very” 
good that they stood behind me.” 


Sugar Ray to Receive $2 for Two Fights 

Sugar Ray Robinson, world 
middleweight champion, will re- 
ceive purses totaling $2 for two 
charity bouts. He will defend his 
title against Carl (Bobo) Olsen 
at San Francisco in January with 
all of his purse above a dollar go- 
ing to the Damon Runyon Can- 
cer Fund. On January 25, he will 
meet the Paddy Young-Ernie 
Durando bout winner in a 10- 
rounder at New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, giving his share, 
less one dollar, to the Heart 
Fund. In New York Sugar Ray 
was awarded the Benny Leonard 
Good Sportsmanship trophy by 
the Manischewitz Foundation for 
“courage and fair play” in boxing. 
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Promoters Would Headline Louis Again 


Most of the nation’s boxing promoters are willing to 
feature Joe Louis in main events, if the former Brown 
Bomber decides to continue fighting, a Milwaukee Senti- 
nel poll reveals. Willie Slater of Miami capsuled the ma- 
jority attitude: “If Louis decides to make a comeback, I 
will feature him here. Ezzard Charles and Joe Walcott 
have both been knocked out so there’s nothing for Joe 
to be ashamed of.” 


Big Ten Schools Use Negro Cage Stars 


It appears that the Midwest’s unwritten taboo on ra- 
cially-mixed basketball teams, violated only infrequently 
in the past by such colleges as Indiana and Iowa, is about 
to end. Notre Dame, Purdue, and Michigan listed Negro 
players on opening-game rosters. At St. Paul, Minn., Joe 
Bertrand and Entee Shine helped the Irish beat St. Thom- 
as, 71 to 36. Bertrand scored 14 points from forward while 
Shine scored none as a starting guard. At Manhattan, 
Kan., Ernie Hall, former 20-points-per-game scorer for 
California’s Ventura Junior College, tallied two points in 
Purdue’s losing effort against Kansas State, 51 to 67. At 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Bob Jewell, playing center, scored no 
points for Michigan in a 43 to 60 loss to Central Michigan. 
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Coach John Jordan with cage stars Bertrand and Shine. 


CE] ENTERTAINMENT 


Eckstine, Shearing Set Carnegie Hall Record 


Billy Eckstine and George Shearing and his quintet es- 
tablished a new attendance record at New York’s Carnegie 
Hall with a midnight concert. Over 3,000 persons were 
turned away as the hall was jammed to capacity, 300 lis- 
teners being seated on the stage. Eckstine gave an im- 
promptu back stage intermission performance for another 
300 fans who could not buy tickets. 


Negro Girl Stars in Brazilian Films 
Exotic Jurema Sampio, a Bra- &. 
zilian girl of mixed Negro, In- 
dian and Portuguese blood, is ‘ 
one of the exciting new stars in 
South America’s growing movie 
industry. Currently co-starring 
with Spanish actress Vera Nunes 
in a prize-winning Brazilian mo- 
tion picture, Noites de Copaca- 
bana, Jurema represents the 
“ideal” type of Brazilian beauty. mas 
The morena, or mixed blood, type Jurema Sampio 
to which she belongs is believed in Latin America to be 
more ardente (passionate) and more adstringente (cling- 
ing) than white women. Their rare beauty also makes 






them assets to the movie industry, which unlike North f 


America’s, is free from racial discrimination. Jurema 
was named for the jurema tree, from which a highly in- 
toxicating drink is made. 


Welles May Play Othello on Broadway 


Orson Welles may appear late this season on Broadway 
with his London production of Othello. The famous stage 
and film star said in London that he might accept one 
of several offers by American theater interests to bring 
his show to New York. Jubilant over the successful pre- 
miere of his film version of the Shakespearean tragedy at 
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Rome, Welles is thinking about taking the stage presen- 
tation on a tour of continental European capitals where 
the movie is also scheduled to open this winter. Othello 
in which Welles plays the lead role of the Moor, ends its 
two-month London run at the St. James Theater on 
Dec. 15. 


Adele Addison Is Opera’s Newest Darling 

Wolf whistles will undoubtedly be mixed with the bravos 
when Adele Addison, the young and pretty soprano from 
Springfield, Mass., whom music critics call one of the 
“most promising” singers on today’s concert stage, makes 
her debut at New York’s Town Hall in January. A slender, 
shapely girl with a generous amount of “operatic sex ap- 
peal,” Adele was the winner of the 1951 Chicago Theater 
of the Air’s Career Performance. She will be heard this 
winter in leading operetta roles on the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System’s coast-to-coast broadcasts of the Chicago 
Theater of the Air. Adele has appeared in concerts 
throughout the East, sang with the New England Opera 
Company in 1949 and 1950, and was featured soloist at last 
summer’s Berkshire Music Festival in honor of the late 
Serge Koussevitzky. Her exquisite voice, wide range of 
vocal talents, plus her much-admired oomph, are fast 
making her opera’s newest darling. 


Ellington Denies “Ain’t Ready” Statement 

Riled by alleged misquotations in the Negro press on 
his stand concerning segregation of southern theater au- 
diences, Duke Ellington held an unusual press conference 
at Harlem’s Theresa Hotel where he categorically denied 
having said, “We ain’t ready yet” to fight Jim Crow. He 
emphatically repudiated statements attributed to him by 
Otis N. Thompson, St. Louis Argus reporter. “What has 
been published,” said Ellington, “is the exact opposite of 
what I actually said. I can see nothing wrong in admit- 
ting that Negroes are not doing all they can to abolish 
segregation and that much more can be done.” 

The bandleader revealed that the Gale Agency had 
booked The Biggest Show of ’51, of which he and his band 








are the feature, into southern cities “entirely without my 


knowledge” after an original contract called for eight ~ 


weeks of concerts in northern cities. Ellington claimed he 


and his attorneys tried to force cancellations of southern ~ 


bookings where segregated seating was enforced. He and 
the agency battled over execution of southern bookings, 
Ellington said, and Gale filed a complaint with the musi- 


cians union. The union said the contracts must be hon- | 


ored. “I had no choice but to observe the terms of the 
contracts,” the angry Ellington declared, adding: “The 
public can rest assured that Duke Ellington and every 
member of his organization will always be in the fore- 
front of any effort to combat segregation or any other 
form of racial or human injustice in the North or the 
South, in America or in any other country.” 





Week’s Radio-TV Preview 


Joe Louis and Max Schmeling in film of 1936 boxing bout © 


on Greatest Fights of the Century (Friday, Dec. 7, at 10:45 
p.m. EST) on NBC television. 

Sandy Saddler vs. Paddy De Marco 10-round lightweight 
bout (Friday, Dec. 7, at 10 p.m. EST) on ABC radio and 
NBC television. 

Cab Calloway on Jackie Gleason’s Cavalcade of Stars 
(Friday, Dec. 7, at 10 p.m. EST) on Dumont television. 
Tip, Tap and Toe dance trio on the Kate Smith Hour 
(Friday, Dec. 7 at 4 p.m. EST) on NBC television. 

Shaw University Chorus on Negro College Choirs (Sunday, 
Dec. 9, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 

Art Tatum on Steve Allen’s Songs for Sale (Monday, Dec. 
10, at 10 p.m. EST) over CBS television. 


Nat “King” Cole on the Milton Berle Show (Tuesday, Dec. 


11, at 9 p.m. EST) over NBC television. 
Sarah Vaughan on Songs for Sale (Wednesday, Dec. 12, 
at 7:45 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 


Ezzard Charles vs. Joey Maxim bout (Wednesday, Dec. 12 
at 10 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
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Miracle 
In Milan 


The newest Italian 
film to be shown in 
the United States is 
Miracle in Milan, a 
beautiful fable about 
a foundling, Toto, 
who owns a dove 
which .endows him 
with the power to 
make wishes come 
true. A Negro ex- 
soldier, hearing of the 
dove’s supernatural 
powers, begs Toto to 
erase the color which 
separates him from 
the Italian girl he 
loves. But the girl, unknowingly, also whispers her wish 
to Toto. When the lovers meet again, they turn from each 
other disconsolately, for now the Negro is white, and the 
Italian girl black. Miracle is a highly entertaining fantasy 
film which is both humorous and tragic, but not always 
believable throughout. It was produced by Vittorio De 
Sica, who directed the prize-winning films, Shoe Shine 
and The Bicycle Thief. 





Italian girl and Negro lover. 


Movies In Pr oduction 


Skirts Ahoy (MGM) featuring Billy Eckstine in several 
songs and starring Esther Williams. 

Bend Of The River (Universal) marking movie comeback 
of Stepin Fetchit and starring Jimmy Stewart. 


Glory Alley (MGM) with Louis Armstrong in a straight 
acting role. 














Sarah Vaughan parlayed voice and 
“breaks” into $500,000 income. 





Lena Horne knows how to pack a 
song with emotional intensity. 
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For many hopeful 
young singers, the 
chances of trading tal- 
ent for fame and for- 
tune are less than one in 
a thousand. Yet, ever so 
often a “new discovery” 
luckily captures the 
public’s fancy. Just why 
these few achieve over- 
night success while 
others flounder in the 
rut of mediocrity appar- 
ently lies somewhere in 


the magic combination | 


10 BEST GIRL SINGERS 


of vocal quality, warm 
personality, and getting 
the “breaks.” 

Today, of the esti- 
mated 50,000 girl singers 
who actually earn a liv- 
ing by singing, only a 
handful have been able 
to cash in with the 
“magic combination.” 
But, none has produced 
a sure-fire formula for 
success which can be 
followed to the letter by 
others. Some _ reached 
stardom mainly by be- 
ing blessed with excep- 
tional voices; others hit 
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Ella Fitzgerald has versatile Billy Holiday styles torch 
voice, uses it in vocal imita- songs in a sexy whine, has 
tions of male singers. : counter-point delivery. 


Dinah Washington bor- Pearl Bailey punctuates 
rowed from gospel-songs to song delivery with arty 
click with blues. pantomime. 
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Mahalia Jackson dramatizes religious songs with opera-like con- 
tralto voice. She is nation’s top gospel singer. 


Styles Range From Sex To Spiritual 


the top by I the allures of sex. A few added lilt- 
ing rhythms to their music, while still others caught on 
by putting across their songs with humor, pathos, hope, 
and despair. 

Intrigued by the question, “What makes girl singers 
tick?” JET studied hundreds of their recordings, inter- 
viewed a wide cross-section of music lovers, and from the 
overcrowded field of better-than-average female vocal- 
ists, finally selected the 10 best. They, and their success 
factors, are: 

e Sarah Vaughan: personal warmth; unique, instru- 
ment-like control of voice. Sarah climbed from a Harlem 
amateur contest to the No. 1 spot among torch singers. 
Her voice has wide range and is made unique by throaty, 
instrument-like control of its dominant tones. 

@ Ella Fitzgerald: pure tones, impeccable enunciation, 
and rhythmic intensity. Ella also got her start in a New 
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Ruth Brown experimented Josephine Baker puts over 


with voice, perfected new de- songs with display of lavish 
livery after three years. gowns costing up to $32,000. 


York amateur show. She has become one of the all-time 
great vocalists. Once established, she began to employ 
a gift for improvisations to make hit recordings ranging 
from ballads to be-bop. 


@ Dinah Washington: vigorous tones backed by bath- 
room sincerity. Miss Washington started out as a gospel 
singer and later capitalized on a job as a band vocalist. 
She then became a single and clicked with the blues. 


® Billie Holiday: artistic, counter-point delivery plus 
a sexy “whine.” “Billie Holiday is 50 years ahead of her 
time,” bandleader Artie Shaw, for whom she once worked, 
said. She likes to probe the earthy recesses of life and 
relate in song these experiences through a matchless 
Style. 


@ Ruth Brown: a personalized style which resulted 
from vocal experiments. After serving a three-year “ap- 
prenticeship,” Miss Brown is just now hitting the top. 
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Stars Pioneer In New Techniques 


@ Mahalia Jackson: majestic delivery, big contralto 
voice, and spiritual feeling. Miss Jackson, the nation’s 
top-ranking gospel singer, ignores the arty side and wins 
listener-approval through soul-stirring appeals to the 
ecclesiastical. 

@ Pearl Bailey: comic quips, three-note singing style 
plus ability to ad-lib “in time.” Miss Bailey, who has 
gained a measure of movie 
fame, is sometimes called 
“the female Bert Williams.” 

e Lena Horne: peerless 
style, emotional intensity; 
knowledge of the sophisti- 
cated. Miss Horne knows 
what a song should say— 
and lets it “speak” through 
her voice and emotional 
portrayals. 

@ Josephine Baker: in- 
terpretations of life plus 
dazzling wardrobe. Since 
her return to the United 
States, Miss Baker has ex- 
hibited a highly unusual 
type of small voice that 
transmits and _ interprets 
life on all levels. Her suc- 
cess as a singer always has depended on her visual pres- 
entations, whether in banana-lined “G-strings” or Chris- 
tian Dior gowns. 

@ Hadda Brooks: crooner technique borrowed from 
male vocalists. Miss Brooks, a pianist-vocalist, is becom- 
ing increasingly popular on records. She is best described 
as an “atmospheric type of singer.” 

Each of JET’s 10 best girl singers is a star, yet none of 
them followed a previously-cut pattern. But few will 
deny that each has a personal quality called “it.” 
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Hadda Brooks became hit with 
crooning style of male vocalists. 
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CE] ART 


Nurseraaid Hailed as “Second Grandma Moses” 
Ulah Kosbi, 55, who for 25 years has been nursemaid 
and housekeeper for a Brooklyn family, was being hailed 
as another “Grandma Moses of the art world.” After 
studying painting for only two years, Miss Kosbi had a 
group of her oils on exhibit in the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School. Commenting on her career as a painter, Miss 
Kosbi said: “Years ago I used to paint at night sitting on 
the edge of my bed in my nightgown. Now I have more 
time during the day. After I give them (the Brooklyn 
family) breakfast and do up nine rooms, I paint.” 


Exhibits Prize-Winning Fabrics 
Six prize winning fabric designs by 
artist Joel Robinson are included 
among exhibits at the Good Design 
Show being given by New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. One of his de- 
signs “Ovals,” won for him the coveted 
Good Design Award for 1951. He is 
the first Negro ever to receive the 
award given annually by the museum 
and the Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


Tony Hill Shows Ceramics At Show 


Ceramicist Tony Hill’s exhibit at the ultra-fashionable 
Ambassador Hotel attracted crowds of famous artists, 
businessmen and motion picture people who dropped by 
to see his latest works and to sip the cocktails and sam- 
ple the lobster buffet he provided. Hill, known as a top 
bachelor host, leaves soon on an extended business trip 
which will take him through the Caribbean into Mexico 
and South America. His distinctive ceramics long ago 
established him as one of America’s prominent designer- 
manufacturers of art objects. 





Joel Robinson 
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BOOK } 
OF THE ( BILL MAULDIN’S ARMY 


00 Every war is followed by a wave of war books—good, 


bad and indifferent. By comparison, World War II has 
not produced nearly as many fine literary works as 
World War I, but the field of cartoon art is another 
matter. If the last war produced nothing more creative 
than the cartoons of Bill Mauldin, it would still more 
than match the entire artistic output of World War I. 
But there were others, too—Sgt. George Baker’s Sad 
Sack, Dave Breger’s Private Breger, and Milton Can- 
iff’s Miss Lace. Together with Mauldin, they enter- 
tained the GI’s around the world as no other army has 
been. 

Now Bill Mauldin’s cartoons have finally been col- 
lected in a single volume called Bill Mauldin’s Army 
(Sloane $5) to delight U:S. 



























civilians and remind a lot 
of ex-servicemen of some 
of their few pleasant mo- 
ments in the service. The 
puckish Mauldin’s panels 
are still a happy lark with 
their Charlie Chaplin-like 
quality that so beautifully 
combines the tragedy of 
war with deep, earthy 
chuckles. 

It is significant that in 
the postwar years Mauldin 
wielded his pen just as 
adeptly in jibing at Ameri- 
ca’s race problem. Whether 
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good to be captured by Ameri- 
cans.” 


“Luger, $100 . . . camera, $150 needling brasshats or Ku 


Iron Cross, $12... it i8 tiyxers, Mauldin is a salty, 
devilish cutup. 
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Sales Stopped On “Nigger Heaven” 


Carl Van Vechten’s controversial book, Nigger Heaven, 
re-issued this year in a pocket edition by Avon Publishing 
Co. is being called in from newsstands. The novel, which 
depicts life in New York’s Harlem during the Jazz Age, 
was first published in 1926 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and 
caused a storm of protest. This year when Avon came 
out with its inexpensive, paper-bound edition, the book 
drew criticism. Said Avon’s editor-in-chief, Charles R. 
Byrne: “Since it is our practice not to give offense to any 
racial or religious minority, we decided that the proper 
thing to do would be to withdraw this book from news- 
stand sale.” 


E] JOURNALISM 


Pittsburgh Daily Starts Negro Series 


For three months the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and the 
Toledo Blade sent youthful Negro reporter William Brower 
on a 15,000-mile, 27-state tour of the U. S. to report on 
contemporary Negro life. This week his 16 unit series, 
“15 Million Americans,” started simultaneously in both 
papers. Editors of the papers compare Brower’s report to 
Ray Sprigle’s famed series, “I Was a Negro in the South 
for 30 Days.” Sprigle, a white reporter, “passed” as a 
Negro. Brower’s articles show considerable progress in 
many areas, untouched backwardness in others. 


Threaten Ban Of South African Newspaper 


Prime Minister Malan’s South African government has 
taken steps to suppress the Cape Town Guardian, a Negro 
newspaper. Already Ebony and other Negro publications 
are banned in South Africa. The action against the 
Guardian was taken because the paper was said to have 
published articles “dangerous to the government.” Most of 
these so-called “dangerous” articles are about Bantu op- 
position to the government’s repressive Jim Crow laws. 








JET FORECAST: 


Negro Aide For Bowies. The State Department will 
appoint a Negro to a high post in India with new 
Ambassador Chester Bowles. Lester Granger and 
Roy Wilkins are among those being considered. 


Pro Football Draft. Unheralded Burl Toler, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco line star, will soon be 
drafted by the professional champion Cleveland 
Browns. 





Jo Baker In Negro Houses. Following Josephine 
Baker’s “debut” performance in Harlem’s Apollo 
Theater, she will play Negro neighborhood houses 
for the first time in Chicago, Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Marine Officers. The Marine Corps will have a 
record number of Negro officers in coming months 
as draft of Negro recruits into the Leathernecks is 
accelerated. 


Another Cuban For White Sox. Hector Rodriguez, 
most valuable member of the Dodger-owned Mont- 
real Royals, will join Minnie Minoso as the second 
Cuban Negro on the Chicago White Sox roster next 
Spring. 

New Anti-Bias Law. As a result of the Josephine 
Baker-Stork Club incident, a bill will be introduced 
in the New York state legislature calling for the 
automatic suspension of liquor licenses of cabarets 
and restaurants that deny equal service to Negroes. 
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MOVIE STAR IN BRAZIL 


Stunning Jurema Sampaio, a Brazilian girl of mixed 
Negro, Indian and Portuguese blood, is one of the bright- 
est stars in the growing movie industry of the biggest 
South American country. She is morena or mixed type 
considered ideal of beauty in Brazil (See “Entertain- 


ment”) 








